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EDITORIAL. 
CHURCH UNION. 


Danan circumstances combine to make the question of 
Church Union a live issue. The War, with the consequent 
destruction of Church buildings; economic pressure, which is 
likely to increase rather than diminish; the formation of the 
Federal F.C,.C., are amongst the chief of these. Further, we 
learn from correspondence in the Baptist Times and from other 
sources that the matter is likely soon to be raised again in 
denominational councils, 


It is not within our province to give a lead in the discussion; 
all we set out to do here is briefly to restate the alternatives pre- 
sented by the present situation. 


There are those who advocate corporate union—the amal- 
gamation of all the Free Churches: such a body to be known as 
‘The United Free Church of England.”’ The idea is attractive 
in many ways; it commands the enthusiastic support of ministers 
whose loyalty to Baptist principles is unquestioned. To challenge 
this would be to reduce discussion from the high level of prin- 
ciples to one of personalities. 


Undoubtedly there are many educated, thoughtful young 
people who deplore, even despise, our denominational distinc- 
tions. They would give wholehearted support to proposals for 
Church Union, the advantages of which, they say, are obvious 
and many. 


There are those who would oppose any such proposals. 
They feel that the Baptists are the main, if not the only 
custodians of the vital spiritual principles inherent in the 
ordinance of Believer’s Baptism; they are distressed at the super- 
stition perpetuated in Infant Sprinkling, and they point to such 
Union Churches as do exist in illustration of the fact that where 
these two orders of baptism, involving, as they do, antagonistic 
ideas, are observed, it is usually the case that Believer’s Baptism 
falls into desuetude. Further, they hold that, since millions 
of American Baptists are uncompromising in their opposition, to 
press for Church Union would be a sure means of wrecking the 
Baptist World Alliance: As to our own Baptist Union, they 
maintain that so strong is the opposition within our own ranks 
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to union with other bodies that, if it were carried through, in the 
words of the recent Commission, our denomination would be 
split from top to bottom. They call attention to the attitude 
taken up on the question of Church Union by Baptists of Canada 
and of South India. 


There are those, a considerable and, perhaps, a growing 
number, who advocate a middle position—namely, a Federation 
which, while preserving denominational identity, offers scope for 
a vast increase in Christian work and witness. Such a Federal 
Church, it is claimed, would supervise to a greater degree than 
is possible now the erection of new Church buildings and prevent 
overlapping, both in outer suburbs and in devastated areas, 
where chapels and Sunday schools must be restored or rebuilt. 
Much of value could be done by way of united collegiate train- 
ing, both for the regular ministry and for lay preachers. Young 
People’s and Publishing departments could, with advantage to 
all concerned, be amalgamated. 


In such a Federal Church, it is pointed out, common 
ministerial service would become possible. Baptists might well 
profit under the occasional ministry of preachers of other 
communions, while churches of sister denominations might con- 
ceivably be inspired by the evangelical fervour of our own men. 
These are some of the advantages of a federal union; they would, 
according to their advocates, tend to remedy the defects of a 
contented isolation, and at the same time avoid the dangers of 
corporate mechanical union of denominations. 


We present these alternatives in the hope that ministers 
and fraternals may give careful and continued consideration to 
them. We surely are all agreed that the subject is important, 
one that will demand increasing attention as the days go by. 


OUR FELLOWSHIP AND THE FUTURE. 
A MESSAGE FROM OUR CHAIRMAN. 


Y election as Chairman is, I presume, due largely to the 

fact that I was President of our Fraternal when it united 
with the Pastoral Session. I appreciate the confidence reposed 
and the opportunity it offers of serving a cause which, I believe, 
will play a big part in the future of our Baptist ministry. Any- 
thing I can do to further the interests of our Fellowship will be 
done with a willing and eager heart. It is a growing conviction 
with me that our Fellowship was brought into being for such a 
time as this, and my one concern is that we should prove worthy 
of our trust. May we have the courage and the wisdom to 
realise our ideals, and so make our ministry, not a competing 
crowd, but a brotherhood of those whom God has called to a 
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common task. With these practical issues in mind, this message 
will be concerned with questions of organisation, our effort as a 
Fellowship to realise dreams which have for long slumbered in 
many minds and hearts. 


Our Committee is desirous that Fraternals should be formed 
in all towns and districts, to serve as links between us and our 
entire membership. Where only Inter-denominational Fraternals 
exist, 1t is hoped that our ministers will form circles of their own, 
and consult together from time to time. If they met only once 
a year, and appointed a correspondent, it would be a great help 
to us who serve on the central Committee. We are anxious to 
know the conditions under which our brethren serve, their 
problems, and the ways in which we can make their work easier 
and more effective. We wish to share the burdens of all, and so 
bring into being a genuine ministerial brotherhood. This ideal 
can be realised only as our ministers meet for consultation on 
matters specially pertaining to our Baptist ministry, and forward 
their suggestions to our Secretary. 


The central Committee is largely dependent on such 
information to guide in the fashioning of policy and the 
formulating of plans. There rests on that Committee the 
responsibility of drawing up the programme for our Pastoral 
Session and guiding its deliberations. Such a lead is necessary 
if that Session is to be efficient, dignified, and worthy. We all 
accept the Gospel principle that ‘“‘the labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” We wish also to honour the apostolic precept “Let all 
things be done decently and in order.” Our Committee is 
formed of representatives from each area, and it exists to lead 
and inspire. But if our lead is to be wise and helpful we must 
know what our constituency is thinking. We undertake that 
suggestions received from Fraternals or Circles shall have due 
consideration. In the light of such informative reports we can 
plan our programme for the Pastoral Session and shape our 
policy as a Fellowship. 


A final word about the Polity Committee. That Com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with a situation that has for long 
hurt the conscience of our ministry and hindered its efficiency. 
Our Fellowship eagerly awaits its report. The Committee has 
been in existence some four years, and many are feeling that its 
pace might well be quickened. We know the difficulties of these 
war days, but other Committees meet at fairly frequent intervals. 
The Polity Committee is dealing with the most urgent problem 
our Baptist Church has to face. The work and welfare of our 
churches depend so largely upon a ministry that serves effi- 
ciently, whole-heartedly, and with a genuine sense of comrade- 
ship. It is obvious that we cannot make big changes now, but 
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we can, and should, prepare the ground. When the Houses of 
Parliament were damaged last May, within a few days a message 
came from one of our Colonies offering timber sufficient to re- 
roof Westminster Hall. They intimated that they realised that 
rebuilding could not be carried through during the War, but the 
timber could be prepared ready for placing when the day of 
rebuilding came. Which thing is a parable. Our ministerial 
system revealed its weaknesses in pre-war days, and those weak- 
nesses will be emphasized under postwar conditions. Let us 
prepare now to meet the stern challenge of a new day. Lowell’s 
lines come to mind as I write: 


‘“‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must ever up and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


The call to us is to face, with open mind and unprejudiced 
heart, the new world which is being born before our eyes. May 
we be responsive to the Spirit’s leading, as He seeks to fashion 
in our Baptist Church a ministerial fellowship worthy of our 
high calling. E. Corns Davies. 


THE JAPANESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Alea Christian Church in Japan is passing through a critical 
period in its history. 

For some years past there has been a movement towards 
Government recognition of Christianity in Japan. This repre- 
sents a spontaneous desire of many Christian leaders who 
consider that certain advantages might thereby accrue to the 
Church. The Government of Japan, pursuing a totalitarian 
policy, has also been desirous of gaining just that control over 
religious organisations, including Christianity, which official 
recognition might afford. 

These two lines of converging interest finally merged in 
the spring of 1939 in a Government Proclamation, granting to 
Christianity the “privilege” of a recognised religion, along with 
Shintoism and Buddhism. 

The last few years have also witnessed a movement towards 
the unity of all Christian forces in Japan. From the standpoint 
of the Church this represents a genuine Christian desire for the 
outward expression of that inner spiritual ‘‘one-ness’ which 
subsists between all true believers in Christ. 


This again is agreeable to the Government, who find it 
advantageous to deal with the Christian Church as an entity 
rather than with numerous smaller and unrelated denomina- 
tional groups. 


to Ne 
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_ On April rst, 1940, a Measure was passed in the Japanese 
Diet entitled “The Control of Religious Organisations Bill.” 
This serves a two-fold purpose. On the one hand it gives the 
Government the instrument which they desire for the control 
of all religions, while on the other it has expedited within the 
Christian community the movement for the desired United 
Church. This Bill, for the administration of which the Minister 
of Education is the final authority, provides for a comprehensive 
control of all religious organisations. Under its provisions each 
religious organisation applying for recognition must submit a 
statement of its creed and other details. In addition, it is 
necessary that each local Church, as well as the individual 
denomination, should appoint an official “‘head,’’ who shall be 
Shee to the Government in all matters to which the Bill 
applies. 


On October 17th, 1940, the 2,600th anniversary of the 
founding of the Japanese Empire, at a great Christian confer- 
ence, a Proclamation was issued, which includes the follow- 
ing: :— 

“Faced with a changing world, our nation has established 
a new structure and is pushing forward in building a new order 
in Greater Eastern’ Asia. We Christians, in instant response, + 
casting aside Church and denominational differences, and 
through Church union and united effort join in the great task 
of giving spiritual leadership to the people, in respectfully and 
loyally assisting the Throne in Government and in rendering 
service to the nation. 


“We hereby on this Anniversary Day make the following 
declaration :— 

1. “‘We pledge ourselves to the task of preaching Christ 
and fulfilling our mission of saving souls. 

2. We pledge ourselves to the achievement of the union 
of all denominations in one Church. 

3. We pledge ourselves to endeavour to raise the level of 
spiritual living, to lift the standard of morals, and to strive for a 
renewal of the nation’s life.” 

The direct outcome of this Conference and Proclamation 
was the inauguration of the United Christian Church of Japan, 
which comprises all denominations except the Roman Catholics, 
Anglican Episcopalians, Russian Orthodox, and Seventh Day 
Adventists. 

The doctrinal basis of the United Church is as follows : — 


“Our faith is in the Triune God as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—who, for the salva- 
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tion of the world by the Atonement of Jesus Christ through His 
Death and Resurrection, gives remission of sins, justification, 
sanctfication, and eternal life. 


“The Church is the organisation of believers, who, being 
called according to grace, observe regular worship, keep its 
Ordinances, preach the Gospel, and await the coming of their 
Igord?”’ 


In addition to subscribing to this statement of common 
doctrine, each Church may, according to its custom and faith, 
maintain its own tenets. 


At present the Union is of a Federal character, organised 
into ten “‘blocs,’”’ but promises to be something more than a mere 
Federation. 


In considering the implications of the formation of this 
United Church in Japan for foreign missions as a whole, one 
might mention the following :— 

1. The new Church aims to be completely independent of 
foreign financial help. 


2. The foreign missionary societies which have property 
interests in the United Church are to be requested to transfer 
these to Japanese Christian legal bodies. 

3. The administrative authority within the United Church, 
including all subsidiary organisations—educational, medical, 
social, etc.—must be vested in Japanese personnel. 


4. While it is nowhere expressly stated in the Government 
Bill or Constitution of the United Church that foreign missionary 
personnel are excluded from active participation in the work of 
the Church, it is evident that the situation has made this 
extremely difficult. 


At the time of writing the majority of American, Canadian, 
and British Protestant missionaries formerly at work in Japan 
have either voluntarily withdrawn or, through local misunder- 
standings, have been compelled to leave their stations. 


Apropos of this, the following statement made recently by 
Bishop Abe should be borne in mind :—‘‘There are many 
rumours and misunderstandings, but I hope you will not gather 
from these that there is any change in our fundamental affection 
and desire for cooperation with the home Church and her 
missionaries. We shall all of us have to adjust ourselves and our 
work to many profound changes, but in that we never expect to 
change.” 


In June of the present year the Japanese Church sent a 
representative delegation to America to confer with representa- 
tives of American Churches who have missionary interests in 
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Japan. The Japanese delegation numbered nine, and included, 
amongst others, Bishop Abe and Dr. Kagawa, the Honourable 
T. Matsuyama, M.P., and Mr. Saito, the General Secretary of 
the National Y.M.C.A. These were met in conference at River- 
side by seventeen leaders of the United States Churches. The 
Japanese Delegation emphasised that the acceptance of State 
“recognition” represented in no sense a surrender of religious 
liberty. The religious freedom clause of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion of 1889 they considered had in no way been infringed. This 
clause reads as follows :—‘“Japanese subjects shall, within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief.”” The clause 
“not antagonistic to their duties as subjects” caused much heart- 
searching and elicited serious discussion from the American 
representatives. 

The Japanese Delegation asserted that attendance at Shrine 
Ceremonies in no way need compromise a Christian’s loyalty, as 
these had been interpreted as being of purely civil and patriotic 
significance. They further affirmed that foreign missionaries 
might continue to work in Japan, and that they would be given 
“Sobs with a real challenge, opportunity, and responsibility.” On 
the other hand, they must expect to submit to certain restrictions 
implicit in the Government regulations one of which reads that 
“no foreigner would be allowed to teach thought-subjects, like 
history, philosophy, economics, and theology.” 

The Japanese Delegation also affirmed that their efforts to 
unite the Japanese Church, while expedited by the Government 
Bill, were device to secure for the Church as large a measure 
of Christian control as was possible in the circumstances. 


A development of outstanding interest in connection with 
all that has been recorded above is the inauguration of foreign 
missionary work under the auspices of the Japanese Christian 
Church, which hitherto has displayed very little interest of this 
kind. Now, however, Manchuria and China are regarded by 
the new National Church of Japan as overseas mission fields. 


It is interesting to trace the origin and development of this 
missionary movement. After the outbreak of the war in China, 
the Japanese General Sugano, while on duty in Manchuria, 
became conscious of the presence and influence of the Christian 
Church. This led him to envisage the possibilities of religion as 
a handmaid to the promotion of the New Order in East Asia. 
On returning to Japan he organised ‘““The Great Unity Religious 
League,” which embraces Buddhist, Shinto, and Christian 
elements. 

The Christian section of this League has, under the auspices 
of the East Asia Evangelistic Association, undertaken organised 
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missionary work in China. This missionary work is regarded 
with mixed feelings by Christians in Japan. Some support it 
out of a genuine desire to promote the Kingdom of God; others, 
more politically minded, regard this effort as a contribution of 
the Christian Church towards the winning of the allegiance of 
the Chinese people towards what they envisage as a genuinely 
beneficial New Order for the Far East; some, again, regard this 
work as definitely propitiatory in character, in the hope that 
amends maybe made for the terrible suffering which their army 
has inflicted upon the Chinese people; others, again, think that 
such work has no prospect at all of spiritual success until the 
Japanese fundamentally alter their policy with regard to China. 


From all that has been outlined above, it is clear that this 
new movement within the Church in Japan calls for earnest 
prayer on the part of Christians everywhere, in the hope that, in 
spite of the many serious questions raised, it may eventually 
make for the progress of God’s Kingdom throughout the Far 
East. H. R. Wriiiamson. 


ANCALE TOPPRAYER: 


OTHING is easier—and cheaper—than to summon people 

to pray, and we ministers know that, perhaps better than 
most. I can recall one very earnest brother (not, as it happens, a 
minister) exhorting us all to more earnest and diligent prayer, 
though to my knowledge his own personal acquaintance with the 
prayer meeting was extremely limited. So often these appeals 
fall flat because they seem so obviously the kind of thing one 
ought to say in the circumstances, and they lack “‘bite’’ because 
they lead to nothing definite. It is like the admiration people 
profess of the works of Shakspere; they must find a place on 
our shelves if we are to lay claim to any culture at all; but the 
place they occupy is seldom disturbed, and our respect for 
Shakspere is more theoretical than practical. 


The trouble about prayer with most of us is simply the 
fact that we don’t pray. I doubt if intellectual ‘difficulties’ 
trouble people so much as we imagine; certainly most ministers 
are satisfied that prayer is vital to the maintenance of a real 
spiritual life, and vital also to the extension of God’s Kingdom. 
Then why don’t we pray more? Why isn’t saintliness a more 
obvious quality in all of us? 


Possibly our training has been at fault. I sometimes think 
that if we had had a little more of the Anglican (and perhaps the 
Roman “‘Catholic’) emphasis it would have been better for us 
all: I mean the stress on the devotional as well as the intellectual, 
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the suggestion that a Manual of Prayer is as indispensable as a 
book of theology. But, be that as it may, does anyone doubt 
the fact that with most of us prayer is circumferential instead of 
being as it was with our Lord unmistakably central? 


The cure for that isn’t easy. It needs spiritual discipline, 
the determined resolve to ascend the Hill that leads to the 
Heavenlies. It is no carpet-slippered, casual theory; it calls for 
faithfulness and resolution, and it would be better for us all if we 
“gave ourselves” a bit more of the strenuous ‘‘exercise”’ (askesis— 
asceticism as its cognate—is the-word the Greeks used). No one 
is more conscious of failure here than the writer. But in days 
like ours the call comes’to try again and again and again. Amid 
all these perplexities what better thing can we do than seek 
humbly and continuously to relate ourselves to the source of all 
spiritual blessing for men? 


Before I finish let me stress two things we all might usefully 
do as a Fellowship concerned for the cause that is dearer to us 
than aught else. 


(1) We might more constantly urge on ourselves the work 
of remembering in prayer the ministry in which we are all 
engaged. We should do that constantly and unfailingly on 
Sunday mornings. We pray for ourselves as we take up our 
sacred tasks. How natural, how helpful, to pray for all who 
share it with us, our brother ministers in cities and villages, many 
of them starting out in the day with despondency as their com- 
panion. Our Brotherhood is real only as “we share our mutual 
woes, our mutual burdens bear,” and we can do that in a very 
real way by making more to ourselves of this Fellowship of 
Prayer. 


(2) The other thing I would suggest is a common resolve 
to use the intercessory prayer on the first Sunday evening of the 
month as a time for definite prayer for God’s blessing on our 
evangelistic purpose at home and abroad. The B.M.S. began 
with ministers agreeing to pray at a fixed time in their own 
churches for the great enterprise, and no one can question the 
spiritual momentum their corporate effort was able to generate. 
Could we not do something concrete along this line to-day? The 
suggestion I make is at least practical, and I would like to see it 
followed up. 


I return to the point from which I started. It is easy to 
speak and write about prayer. What the Church needs is not 
discussion ‘about it and about,” but the thing itself, and my 
concern is, for myself and for us all, that we practice more the 
thing we preach. Henry Cook. 
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ESSENTIALS OF RECONSTRUCTION—THE ROLE OF 
THE CHURCH. 


HE whole ‘civilised’ world is engulfed in a crisis of 

stupendous magnitude, which manifests itself most obviously 
as a social crisis. International life has become a jungle. Nations 
which for a mess of pottage sell their principles find themselves 
rapidly reduced to dishonour and misery. Nations which hold 
to their principles find themselves locked in mortal combat in 
which no compromise is possible. By the madness of the 
maelstrom peoples find themselves brothers in arms with nations 
whom they distrust and on opposite sides of the barricades from 
those whom they trust and esteem. Whole nations are crushed 
and the light of their culture extinguished. The Press and radio 
are diabolically perverted to the service of that bastard child of 
distorted truth and ornate falsehood which we call propaganda. 
The mightiest triumphs of technology are prostituted to purposes 
of destruction. The social scene is bleak indeed and charged 
with every element of profoundest tragedy. 


Yet, except where reduced by suffering and oppression to 
blank despair, the spirit of man, reeling amid the ruins of the 
old world, dreams already of a new world of light and joy, rising 
Phoenix-like from the ashes of the old. In our own land this 
dream of a new world has crystallised in the concept “‘reconstruc- 
tion.” The Government has instituted a special Ministry with 
the name. To the public the word has become an inspiration. 
By the Church it is commonly accepted as an ideal to whose 
accomplishment she should devote her noblest powers. 


Dull indeed would he be of soul who could refuse to 
welcome this desire as a mighty resurgence of the human spirit 
which, from the depths of tragedy, rises with manly resilience to 
the tasks of hope. Yet the joy with which we welcome the 
thought of reconstruction cannot relieve us of two inescapable 
questions. First, how is it to be effected? Second, what is the 
role of the Church in this task? 


Our answer to such questions will depend upon our con- 
ception of the true nature of the crisis. If we conceive it to be 
fundamentally nothing more than a mere social crisis, then we 
shall answer that reconstruction will be achieved by three moves. 
First, by the preparation now of plans for the eradication of 
social evils. Second, by the defeat of Hitler. Third, by the 
application of our plans immediately after victory. The réle of 
the Church in that case would be—(a) before victory, the study 
of social evils and the preparation of plans for their abolition; 
(d) after victory, the task of persuading statesmen to apply the 
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plans. This is probably the most popular conception in England 
to-day of the how of reconstruction. 


Such a viewpoint rests on several assumptions. First, that 
the crisis of modern man is merely social, and can therefore be 
solved by social measures, such as plans for the removal of 
inequalities, the re-drawing of frontiers, and reorganisation of 
Governments. Second, that the anti-Hitler nations, without 
radical change, possess the moral elevation and wisdom to effect 
a harmonious settlement. Third, that they will survive to do 
so. If any one of these assumptions proves fallacious, the 
whole scheme will collapse. 


These therefore merit consideration. The third assump- 
tion, that victory will be ours, is uncertain, being contingent on 
future events which no man can foresee. Is the strategy of 
God’s Church upon earth to depend upon an uncertain future 
event? And the first two assumptions I regard as utterly false, 
because, whilst not denying that a social crisis demanding social 
measures exists, I believe that its roots lie much deeper than the 
social level, and that Hitlerites, and also anti-Hitlerites, are 
poisoned. In other words, the social evils, real though they are, 
are but the symptoms and consequences of a much deeper 
disease. And we shall succeed not by concentrating on the 
symptoms, but by paying attention to the disease. The disease 
is personal sin, the sin, however varied in degree, of every 
individual of every nation. That has been the root of social crises 
in every age, as the Hebrew prophets knew full well. The 
process is always the same. First, religious decline, then moral 
degeneration, then social dissolution. So it was in Israel, so it 
was in Rome, so it was in France. 


This process has been going on in Christendom for many 
decades, only our eyes were blinded by the triumphs of science 
and the belief in human progress, so that we could not behold it 
until it brought forth its last hideous monster—war. But the 
process, though unperceived, was real. The sense of the grace 
and power of God departed. The belief in a life beyond the 
grave grew dim. Life thus became increasingly secular. The 
centre of gravity was man, not God. The restraints of the 
Divine will being removed, and the sanctions of the Divine 
judgment having vanished, was it to be wondered at that man 
substituted prudence and self for devotion and God? Why not, 
if there is no Divine Will, no heaven, no hell? A decline of 
moral standards and conduct became inevitable. The dominant 
interest of life became an intoxicating lust for possessions and 
power, to be achieved at any cost, by any means. Hence deceit, 
faithlessness, callousness raised their monstrous heads, and 
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brought forth by reaction their hideous children, envy, dir*rust, 
revenge. These are the unseen dislocators of social harmony. 
The outward and manifest social horrors are only the outflow of 
inward and hidden spiritual horrors. These demons of the heart 
are present on both sides of all military barricades, and will not 
be exorcised by clever paper plans, but only by the power of 
God and the light of the Gospel. The ‘‘decline of the West’’ is 
basically a religious decline, and all thoughts of reconstruction 
must begin there. 

Hence all plans of social reconstruction which fail to deal 
with the spiritual crisis, which do not restore to man a God 
whom he is constrained to worship and serve, which do not 
anchor his life in the eternal, and bring to his aid a power higher 
than his own are futile. No power on earth can solve the social 
crisis until we find the key to the spiritual. That is the necessary 
pre-requisite of social reconstruction, and it involves three 
essentials—namely : — 


1. Revival. By this I do not mean extravagant emotional 
ecstasies, but the lighting of an unquenchable Hame of faith in 
God, as Creator, Ruler, and Consummator of all things, and in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whose purity convicts us of sin, and 
whose death brings forgiveness to all who believe. 


2. Repentance. Our generation, having lost the sense of 
sin, has lost the grace to repent. Where to-day is sin confessed 
with real contrition and anguish of spirit? We are all too 
modern for that! ‘‘Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men . . . or even as this—Hitler.” Is not that the pre- 
vailing attitude? But repentance is the only way to restoration. 
I must repent as a man; I must repent as a Christian; I must 
repent as an Englishman. “Only if we create among ourselves 
the clear consciousness that we, equally though not con- 
temporaneously with Nazi Germany, bear the guilt of the 
present condition in Europe, and only if we retain that cun- 
sclousness undimmed can there be any hope of arresting the 
swift process of moral degeneration which has raged on un- 
checked in Europe since 1914. If such a lively consciousness 
of our own partnership in guilt with Germany were to be 
created, then it would be possible that our statesmen should 
conceive this unholy struggle as the common tragedy of 
European man. And that way of conceiving the struggle is 
necessary to salvation.” Such is the sound insight of Middleton 
Murry (“The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches,”’ p. 45). 


3. Regeneration. By this I mean nothing less than a re- 
birth, a complete re-orientation of our life wrought by the Holy 
Spirit, so that faith and love become the real motives of our 
life, expelling selfishness and hatred. 
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‘hese three, then—revival of faith, repentance of heart, and 
regeneration of life—are the essential pre-requisites without 
which no social reconstruction is possible. The rdle of the 
Church in reconstruction thus becomes clear. It is to begin at 
the foundations and build the spiritual life anew, constraining 
both the half-hearted Christian within the Church and the 
civilised pagans without to faith and repentance and regenera- 
tion. 


Is not this her divinely commissioned task? And is she not 
entrusted with an incomparable instrument for its accomplish- 
ment in the Gospel of God and the grace of our Lord? If she 
does not fulfil this task, no one else will; and its omission will 
doom to sterility all hopes and plans of reconstruction, and lay 
her open anew to the charge brought against her by Middleton 
Murry, that her failure to fulfil her spiritual mission has hastened 
the advent of the social ills we now deplore. The Church’s true 
sphere is soteriology, not sociology. Her task is not to do the 
statesman’s work, but to do her own work well, so that the 
statesman may build upon it. It is to breathe into the dry bones 
of our decaying civilisation the living Spirit of God. 


This is the Church’s contribution to reconstruction. It is 
a task which need not wait for the cessation of hostilities, nor be 
dependent upon the advent of victory, but which must begin 
now, and which abides relevant and urgent whether the day 
bring peace or war, victory or defeat. A. B. Craptree. 


AL PREACHER OFS TEE LONG AGO, 


OR the sum of twopence I recently made my own a book 
published in the year 1839 and entitled The Metropolitan 
Pulpit, or, Sketches of the Most Popular Preachers in London. 


In his opening paragraph the writer says: “In presenting 
the public with a series of sketches of the most distinguished 
divines in the Metropolis it may be useful to devote an intro- 
ductory chapter to a reference to some of the causes why the 
Gospel ministry is not more generally attended with beneficial 
results.”” The good old days! 

The distinguished divines include Matthew Wilks, Row- 
land Hill, Edward Irving, and Dr. Waugh. For the most part, 
however, the book is given up to Pulpit Portraits of the 
Episcopal Clergy. 

It is a sad reflection that, until I had read the volume before 
me, I had never heard of the Episcopal divines mentioned 
therein. It is sadder to reflect that in a hundred years from now, 
someone, picking up an old copy of ‘The Fraternal,” may read, 
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for the first time, the names of the Editorial Board. Such is 
fame. 


The Rev. Hobart Seymour, of St. George’s, Southwark, is 
referred to as “‘one of the rising preachers among the clergy in 
London, a man on the pleasant side of go.’ He is further 
spoken of as “‘tall and slender. His face is thin, and wears a 
sedateness of expression amounting to reserve. It has more of 
an-angular than of any other shape. His forehead slightly 
recedes. His eyebrows are prominent. He is pale. His hair is 
black. His whiskers are not large.” 


He is said to be ‘‘more than a respectable preacher, though 
his discourses lack depth and originality.”” He is given credit 
for “studiously abstaining from wasting his own time, or the 
time of his hearers, by anything in the form of mere critical or 
learned display”; also for the- fact that his sermons have “‘a 
strongly practical tendency.” It is recorded against him, how- 
ever, that he makes no appeal to the conscience, and that 
“seldom are there any ornaments of rhetoric.’’ Also, alas! there 
is “no indication of any undue previous amount of labour.” 


Coming to the style of delivery, the writer says: “Mr. 
Seymour’s manner wants animation. His arms are suffered to 
rest on the pulpit. However, when he has got fairly into his 
subject he slowly raises his right hand and makes two or three 
gentle motions with it. Occasionally, when he has warmed still 
further, he thrusts his right hand up in a perpendicular direction 
above his head. Usually his voice is monotonous.”’ 


Mr. Seymour’s occasional warmth of feeling appears not to 
improve his looks. ‘‘He makes wry faces; the positions into 
which he puts his mouth are often awkward.” However, all’s 
well that ends well. ‘Toward the conclusion of his discourse 
Mr. Seymour generally clasps his hands and makes some slight 
motions with them in their united state.” After storm, calm. 


It is further revealed that “the subject of our sketch is a 
decided Churchman, and liberal in his denunciations of Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters.’”” He seems to be especially bitter 
against the people called Baptists. He confesses that he cannot 
away with their teaching that a person who failed to enter the 
Church while on earth may, nevertheless, attain to the Mansions 
of Glory. It should be mentioned that in brackets Mr. 
Seymour’s attention is called to the story of the thief on the 
Cross, and a quiet rebuke is administered for lack of charity in 
choosing as a text, with which to scourge the Baptists, the words: 
“‘Wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever.” 


Mr. Seymour further accusés Baptist ministers, not orily of 
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aspiring to the priesthood, but of putting forth their hand to 
seize the ark itself. He therefore exhorts his congregation in the 
following terms: ‘“‘Depart, I pray you, from the tents of these 
wicked men, and touch nothing of theirs, lest ye be consumed in 
all their sins.” 


Later, the preacher warmed still further, and no doubt 
raised his right hand to the perpendicular, and made a wry face, 
as he exclaimed: “I speak of them without any mawkish 
affection of respect, for I feel no respect for them; they are as 
trees plucked up by the root, their sap has left them, their life, 
their glory, has departed.”’ 


After that utteranceof the ‘‘more than respectable preacher” 
we are not surprised to read: “‘Some time later Mr. Seymour 
was invited to preach to Mr. Tottenham’s large congregation in 
Bath. The discourses he delivered in. that fashionable place had 
what is called a moving effect. The congregation experienced a 
serious diminution during the period he filled the pulpit.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Seymour provides a reason ‘“‘why the Gospel 
ministry was not more generally attended with beneficial 
results.” The writer of the sketch concludes with the comment: 
“The reverend gentleman appears to much greater advantage on 
the platform than he does in the pulpit.”’ 


Perhaps it was well for Mr. Hobart Seymour’s peace of 
mind that he passed from his scene of labours before a young 
man from Essex commenced his ministry in the church across 
the road, in New Park Street, Southwark, and who later became 
famous as a preacher of the order of the people called Baptists, 
who won the affection and admiration of many, if not all, of the 
most popular Episcopal preachers throughout the land, whose 
name is known and revered by believers in all parts of the world, 
and whose influence is likely to abide for generations. Strange 
indeed will it be if, 100 years from now, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, picking up an odd volume of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, says: “Spurgeon! Spurgeon! 
I never came across the name before!”’ 


Of course it is just possible that, if Mr. Seymour had met 
C. H. S. in Westwood, and had heard him at the Tabernacle, 
where his discourses did not have a moving effect on the con- 
gregation, he might have revised his judgment of Baptists in 
general and Baptist ministers in particular. Anyhow, it is good 
to know that the relations between clergymen of the Established 
Church and ministers of the Free Churches have become more 
friendly since Mr. Seymour’s day and generation, and that they 
promise to become even more understanding and cordial as the 
days go by. J. R. Epwarps. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY A SUPREME ISSUE. 


he is a matter of serious concern that schemes of political and 
economic reconstruction should be put forward as constitut- 
ing a “Christian platform,’ whilst the question of freedom of 
conscience and worship is ignored or relegated to a subordinate 
position, as though entitled to little beyond casual and _ per- 
functory attention. Such an attitude is intelligible from a 
Marxian and materialistic point of view which regards external 
factors as alone decisive; but to us it is impossible. We are 
bound to insist on the dominance of the spiritual. 


Even if we were not impelled by strong conviction con- 
siderations of mere expediency would forbid us to ignore the 
issue of religious liberty. It arises as a disturbing influence 
everywhere, and is bound to play its part in the future. Let 
certain facts be bluntly stated. Roman Catholicism has in 
Poland inflicted grave wrongs on the Eastern Orthodox. The 
Orthodox in Rumania have inflicted grave wrongs on Baptists 
and others. Atheism in the U.S.S.R. has striven to suppress 
religion, and quite recently in Lithuania has fiercely persecuted 
Roman Catholics. Shinto Japan has set itself to make the 
Christian Churches the slaves of the State, with the alternative 
of entire suppression. Nazism has sought to enthrone an 
intolerant paganism. We read with amazement and alarm the 
clauses of the Concordat of 1851, now revived in Spain by agree- 
ment between the Vatican and the Franco Government, and 
demonstrating that Rome stands where she stood ninety years 
ago. One could add many other illustrations. Can such issues 
be evaded? Is it true that there are communions labelled 
Christian which are not prepared to regard freedom of conscience 
and worship as a basic human right? Is it not clear that the 
subject cannot be dealt with by particular agreements, local 
adjustments, and bargains affecting only this or that country, 
but calls for the recognition of a governing principle to be 
accepted by all States organising themselves as members of a new 
order? Religion has not ceased to be a vital concern of millions 
in all parts of the earth, and it is the province of statesmanship 
to ensure that its importance is recognised. To say the least, 
religious liberty is as important as the distribution of raw 
materials. We should like to hear in the name of the British 
Government authoritative declarations as unqualified as those of 
President Roosevelt in his ‘“‘four freedoms” and elsewhere. 
Reasons of expediency may at the moment hinder such official 
statements, but these reasons do not apply to Christian churches 
and communions, for which witness to principle can never be 
out of season. Indeed, expediency itself would counsel British 
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Christians to make it clear that they are keeping step with the 
outspoken pronouncements of their American brethren. 


There are welcome signs that Free Church opinion in this 
country has awakened to the importance of the issue. A resolu- 
tion (which I had the honour of drafting and moving) published 
by the Federal Free Church Council declares that no statement 
of peace aims is adequate which ignores this vital matter. The 
Methodist Conference has spoken out in unequivocal terms, 
and other Free Church bodies are displaying a like concern. 
Baptists must not forget the exceptional responsibility resting 
upon them. In this matter we were the pioneers, and we must 
remain the untiring protagonists of liberty. Ten millions of our 
church members on the other side of the Atlantic expect us to 
utter our convictions, and, above all, our brethren who have lost 
their freedom will be eager to know what we have done and are 
doing for its restoration. It is not enough to pay verbal homage 
to principles held as an element of our tradition; we have to 
play our part in making them effective in the life of the world. 


What is involved in our contention for religious freedom? 
By what criteria may we test statements and proposals which 
are put forward? ‘The most recent formulation of the general 
conviction of our people throughout the earth is the ‘‘Declara- 
tion on Religious fiberty”™ unanimously adopted at the Baptist 
World Congress in Atlanta on the 27th July, 1939, the full text 
of which reads :— 

“Worthy religion rests on the conviction that the individual soul is 
competent to deal directly with God and has the right and the need of 
this direct dealing. To deny to any soul the full exercise of this privilege 
is to deprive the individual of his inherent and most sacred right and to 
violate his dignity and worth as a human being. Every form of coercive 
restraint or constraint of a man in his converse with God is both a sin 
against the individual and a hindrance to human welfare. 

‘Appropriate institutions and forms of religion contribute to a direct 
experience of God. ie 

“Voluntariness in personal and corporate worship, institution, and 
service is essential to vital religion and to spiritual development of 
society. i 

“No man, no Government, nor institution, religious or civil, social 
or economic, has the right to dictate how a person may worship God, or 
whether he shall worship at all, 

“Therefore no civil authority may of right make a law, decree or 
regulation respecting an establishment of religion, or affecting its 
free exercise. { 

“State Churches and Church-States are in direct conflict with the 
principle of freedom. A free Church in a free State, each core 
freely and helpfully to the legitimate sphere and functions of the other, 
is the ideal, but with no financial or administrative dependence of the 
one upon the other. No State may rightly prefer or favour one form of 
religion above another. 
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“In continuance of our consistent Baptist practice, we are impera- 
tively constrained again to insist upon the full maintenance of absolute 
religious liberty for every man of every faith and of no faith.” 

To this I may add a summary of the statement in the 
Report of the Oxford Conference regarding the freedom of the 
churches. If put into effect this would carry the world a long 
way towards the ideal, and would make an end of persecution. 
The freedom is held to include the following points :— 

(a) freedom to determine their faith arid creed; 

(b) freedom of public and private worship, preaching and 

teaching ; 

(c) freedom from any imposition by the State of religious cere- 

monies or forms of worship; 


(d) freedom to determine the nature of their government and 
the qualifications of ministers and members; and, conversely, 
the freedom of the individual to join the Church to which he 
feels called; 


(e) freedom to control the education of their ministers, to give 
religious instruction to their youth, and to provide for 
adequate development of their religious life; 


(f) freedom of Christian service and missionary activity, both 
home and foreign; 


(g) freedom to cooperate with other Churches; 

(h) freedom to use all facilities, open to all citizens or associa- 
tions, as will make possible the accomplishment of these 
ends—as e.g., the ownership of property and the collection of 
funds. 

These two declarations provide suggestions for our think- 
ing, standards by which to judge any proposals and (especially 
in the case of the Oxford Report) tests of the sincerity and 
earnestness of those responsible for their formulation and 
adoption. 

Religious freedom is in danger. It has already suffered 
serious losses; and apart from the utmost vigilance and vigour 
on the part of its defenders it will suffer defeats yet more 
calamitous than those of recent years and months. 

J. H. RusHBrooke. 
*See the Official Report, pp. 13-14. 


PROBLEMS OF OUR POLITY. 


DID not hear Ingli James’s address at the Pastoral Session, 

but I was glad to read it in the Fraternal. J should like 
to refer to two points if only to call attention to them again, and 
to ensure that they are not overlooked. James begins with 
stipends: and, I think, rightly so. After some years of experi- 
ence on the Area Committee I have become convinced that 
stipend has a lot to do with the vexed question of settlement. 
Many a man can see a desirable sphere which would be to his 
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benefit and the Church’s but, with his commitments, he simply 
cannot face the stipend offered. This applies especially to men 
in early middle life with children; it operates in the town as well 
as in the country. 


Then I agree that, apart from the polity side of the matter, 
there is the religious. Ingli’s statement that our stipends are 
determined by the commonly accepted commercial principle 
would, I think, need some qualification, but few would deny 
that the present arrangement is far from the Christian principle 
of brotherhood, either between the men or the Churches. I 
heartily endorse Emlyn Davies’s plea (in the same excellent 
number of the Fraternal) that in the future the Church shall 
have more to say about economic arrangements. But can we 
witness effectively here unless we first put our own house in 
order? It was good to see that the group of Anglicans who 
recently put out a pronouncement on economic matters at 
Malvern called also for a consideration of the whole subject of 
stipends in the Anglican ministry. We shall have to do the 
same. 


The difficulties will be great, no doubt. The need for it 
will have to be made a matter of conscience both in the ministry 
and in the churches. My own view is that we have the 
machinery for a great advance already in existence. The aim 
should be first, a very considerable lift-up of the minimum. It 
is not impossible to devise a scheme whereby the better paid men 
can, in this, help the others. The principle from which we must 
not depart is that the denomination as a whole is responsible for 
the payment of its ministry. That is why I think that any 
advance ought to be along the lines already laid down in our 
Sustentation and Settlement scheme. 


However, my aim at the moment is not to investigate the 
means by which it can be done, but to urge, following Ingli 
James, that it ought to be one of the definite and serious aims 
before us, and that we ought not to let it slip from mind until 
it is accomplished. Equality of stipend (stipend being reckoned 
in terms of expenditure as well as of receipts) is a Christian ideal; 
it ought to be an ideal of our present Baptist Church. Further, 
I am very much impressed by James’s suggestion of a really 
comprehensive scheme of adult education for purposes of 
ministry——say a three years’ course of lectures in spare time, 
with an examination and diploma. This would qualify for a 
new type of minister in our body. And a new type of minister 
we have to find if the situation is to be saved. The problem of 
the village churches has not been solved by the Sustentation 
Fund; it still awaits a solution. I believe we could find men who 
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would be willing to do a part-time job if they felt that they 
were qualified for it. Moreover, such a course would enrich our 
church life in other ways, and itself be a contribution to the 
general religious life of the country. It could well be extended 
to day-school teachers of both sexes. Many of these are crying 
out for such instruction. Indeed, why should not we Baptists 
offer a diploma which, if the standard were good enough, could 
well, in time, become a recognised qualification for the teaching 
of Scripture in the day schools. Anyway, here, according to my 
mind, is a really fruitful idea which, put into policy, might do 
much to help our Church to a new period of service. Some, 
reading this above my signature, will, I know, be tempted to 
say ““Well, what do you intend to do about it? Is it not a matter 
for the Colleges?”” Yes, though not entirely. However, let me 
say for Ingli James’s encouragement, that the vision he has given 
of possibilities on this line will not entirely fade away. 


_ Lastly—good luck to the Fraternal. May it continue to 
give us guiding lines for action in a world which is bound to be 
new in opportunity. ArtTHuR Dakin. 


NOT ENOUGH ROMANS. 


HE Roman historian Ammiarus Marcellirus, whose writings 

Gibbon valued, saw the decline of his country in the fact 
that there were not enough Romans to carry on Rome. The 
temper that threatened the stability of society was attributed, not 
to any inconstant goddess of popular fancy, but to a failure in 
the realm of character and integrity. Trust in the goddess of 
Fortune brought only delusive comforts, while strength and joy 
were the products of deep elemental things like truth and 
loyalty to ke pledged word. The fidelity of the citizens to each 
other was seen to be an acid test of security, that something to 
which the unspoilt Englishman witnesses when he speaks of a 
man who is as good as his word. Something we call character 
emerges as the architect of fortune and the cement of society. 
The simplicities of life, when taken up into the substance of the 
soul, make us aware that big cities, with the cheap smartness they 
so easily stimulate, widespread luxury, and brilliant technical 
achievement, lack meaning apart from a distinctive character 
and the kind of persons it creates. A colourful flower with no 
root will quickly die. A society that has no roots in God, in 
grace and righteousness, and in men whose allegiance to this 
known God is firm and fervent, will prove to be a community 
that has entered into a conspiracy with death. The present War, 
begun by men who regard lying and treachery as the artifices 
of success, is writing this simple truth in letters of blood. The 
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message for Christian men and women, and for Baptists in 
particular, is clear. It is that there are no substitutes for personal 
character. Organisation, when regarded as the other fellow 
supplying what we are too lazy or incompetent to provide for 
ourselves cannot produce the kind of persons we need in the 
Church and in the world. The impact made upon the world by 
the Gospel will depend upon the character and initiative of the 
local church members. The glory of this local church centres in 
features that can be clearly recognised, the sense and solidity of 
its adherents, whose convictions inflame the spirit, and whose 
divinely liberated energies issue in a compact body possessing 
and honouring responsibilites that elevate. 


The significance of character for the common life of man 
finds simple illustration. The milkman leaves his milk at the 
door daily, and calls for the money at the end of the week. If 
the pledged word to pay at the appointed time proved no more 
than a convention honoured only in the breach, the supplies 
would cease. Integrity has meaning for the cup of tea. Where 
the betrothed couple believe in the fundamental soundness of 
the pledged word and act on it, the issue is life and richness; 
otherwise the spring which turns youth to thoughts of love 
witnesses the frosted leaves of frustration and vanity. Honoured 
trust has meaning for happy relations. At the roots of life, in 
any age and in any place, on earth or in heaven, is respect for 
truth and enough witnesses to give it effectual embodiment. 


It is in the setting of such urgent needs that the Gospel 
assumes its stature and significance. The Christian faith makes 
creative character. Real persons, products of character, emerge 
from the absolute dependence upon God which Christ and His 
Deed make possible. The great words of the New Testament 
are words that describe the actions of God in human life, actions 
with issue in the souls of men. Such terms as ‘“‘new creature,” 
‘“quickened,” “raised up,” “together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus”? indicate the new character and wider range of life the 
activity of God in Christ called into being. Believers share His 
dignity, participate in His dominion, and await with confidence 
the day when He will be king in deed as well as by right. Such 
inspirations come not from any earth-bound society but from a 
fellowship that has found the secret of life in dependence upon 
God. The sense of dependence that Christ inspires is the 
dependence of the seed upon earth, sun, and air, to which it is 
related, and in and through which its imprisoned beauty of 
flower or fruit is released. It is a dependence with a view to 
life and character. Even that aspect of the Gospel which the un- 
believer seizes upon as irrelevant to life on earth—namely, the 
happiness of the future life—is found to have a precise bearing 
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upon daily outlook and conduct. This promised blessedness is 
a potent feature of the Christian religion; it carries a potency 
the sceptic neither suspects nor measures, for he has nothing to 
draw with and the well is deep. The victory of the redeemed, 
the happy issue to Christian experience as we know it, is not 
something extraneous in Christian redemption: it is of its soul 
and substance, with meanings for fellowship on earth. Men will 
eventually cease to believe in themselves, and will find no 
authority for the pledged word if salvation is preached with 
reference to this world alone. Men will not be fobbed off with 
a reduced Christianity merely because “‘the happy ending” is not 
fashionable. The happy ending grows naturally from the 
elemental lust of life that marks all healthy participants. The 
hopes of the Christian have fruits in character and in a society 
that depends for its existence upon such realities as fidelity, 
integrity, and personal worth. It is when the future world dips 
down into the present, when we call in the other world to 
redress the affairs of this, when we taste of the powers of the ages 
to come, that men are born, men of such faith and largeness 
that society is saved from decay. The need of the world is still 
for men and women of distinctive character, and enough of them 
to maintain its life and liberty, and to keep its ordered being sane 
and sweet. The Church has a varied ministry to perform, but 
its central task is ever urgent: that task is to make Christians, 
and to make enough of them. 


A. J. WESTLAKE. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TOTHE SPATE. 


atl HE State is a necessary organ of the national community, 
maintaining through law as promulgated by a Government 
endowed to this end with coercive power the universal external 
conditions of social order.’’ This definition is admirable in that 
it separates society from the State and regards the State as a 
function of human society; hence there is implicit in the defini- 
tion a denial of the omnicompetence of the State. From this we 
may argue that the State as such is a product of the social nature 
of man, and that it must therefore remain inferior to the fulfil- 
ment of that nature. ‘“‘It is quite essential to the nature of the 
civil society that its component parts are persons independent in 
judgment and self-directing in purpose. The social order ought 
to be such as to express this fact.””. This view depends upon a 
conception of the absolute value of the individual human soul, 
the consequence of the conviction of man’s responsibility to God, 


1MclIver: The Modern State, 22. 
*’Temple: Christianity and the State, 87. 


Lys See 
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and is in itself a denial of any view which claims for the State 
the absolute allegiance of man. 


The authority of the State can therefore be recognised as 
ultimate only in external matters, and its coercive power is of 
limited validity. It must exercise its prerogative of force only in 
removing hindrances to the good life, for to seek to promote 
morality by force is a contradiction in terms. The object of the 
State must be to make the fulfilment of human nature in its 
highest instincts and aspirations possible, to give true liberty to 
the individual to develop as a spiritual personality. 


Once this has been recognised we have also to recognise that 
the individual is not simply a social datum but a social problem. 
It must be the aim of the State to seek to help him to solve the 
problem of himself in relation to other men. This involves the 
exercise of restraining power, not for the sake of the State, nor 
even solely for the interest of other individuals, but for the 
interest of the individual himself, by opposing those tendencies, 
whether of his own character or outside his own life, which 
frustrate his self-realisation. The service of the State thus 
rendered to mankind is indispensable. Its form of service is to 
rule; but it should rule in order only that it may serve. It must 
always recognise its limitations and recognise also that those best 
serve the State who are ready, if occasion come, to defy the State 
in God’s name. 


Now it follows that in so far as those associations or com- 
munities within the State which minister to the fuller develop- 
ment of human personality are concerned, ‘The State serves best 
when it provides the liberty and order on which other associa- 
tions may build and by which they may seek more intimate or 
more particular ends.”’. Hence in relation to the Church the 
State ought to provide that liberty which will enable the Church 
to fulfil its mission to mankind; and this mission of the Church 
is simply to be the Church, the community of believers in Christ 
seeking to express in their corporate life that freedom which wiil 
provide a suitable environment for the growth of the highest lite 
of the individual. 


As in relation to the individual the State is concerned with 
externals, so in relation to the Church the State is perfectly at 
liberty to say to a Church what the conditions of establishment 
shall be; but it exceeds its province if it seeks to use the coercive 
machinery at its disposal for the enforcement or prohibition of 
belief or forms of worship. The Church considered as a spiritual 
agency is part of that positive good which the State is unable to 


1 McIver: Op. cit. 
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assist by the exercise of coercive power. While the State is con- 
cerned only with the provision of liberty for its citizens to live the 
fullest life, the Church, concentrating on the spiritual capacities 
of mankind, cannot submit to the dictation of the State nox 
regard it as a competent judge in the realm of the Spirit. On 
the contrary, the end for which the Church exists, the perfecting 
of the individual, conceived in relation to God, is from a 
Christian point of view the true end which the State must serve. 


It must be stressed that what we are claiming for the 
Churches is freedom within the limitations of the society in 
which they exist; and that the Churches may not claim to be out- 
side the law or to exercise control over politics. It is not possible 
for us to contract out of our social obligations. It is fatal for the 
Church to attempt to dictate policy to the State, and equally fatal 
for the Church to permit its policy to be dictated by the State. 
In what way then may the Church influence the State? 


The corporate life of the Church as it shows the possibilities 
of human personality by submission to a common allegiance and 
a common task, ought to be a perpetual witness and guide to the 
State: 


We limit our view, however, if we omit the influence of the 
individual Christian in his capacity as a citizen. If the State is 
to create the environment in which the spiritual and material 
aims of life shall be so harmonised as to make possible the fullest 
realisation of the spiritual, then those who are in charge of State 
policy must have what Mr. Eliot has called ‘‘a Christian frame of 
reference” to guide them in matters of policy. Only the Christian 
Church can produce men provided with this qualification. One 
of the main tasks of the Christian thinker will be to think in 
terms of international and social as well as individual ethics, and 
this will involve a salutary recognition of the limitations within 
which the State must function in such matters, for example, as 
foreign policy. 


Perhaps the utmost that may be expected is that the 
Christian or the Church should recognise the claims of the State 
in so far as they are compatible with belief in the destiny of man 
as a spiritual being, and that the State should give the utmost 
possible liberty to the Church in the realisation of that destiny; 
but the very limitations of the State and the fact that the 
Christian can be satisfled with nothing less than a Christian 
organisation of society—not the same thing as a society consisting 
exclusively of devout Christians—must lead to tension. ‘“The 
tension set_up between the ideal and the actual has been the 
source both of Christian discontent and of Christian vitality. 
Always the deeper spirit of the Church has been crying, in the 
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words which end Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, ‘How long, O Lord, 
before the world is fit for Thy saints?’’”’ 

Any Christian theory of history must presuppose the 
activity of God within the sphere of human life, and assert the 
faith that even in the midst of the blunders and tragic errors into 
which men have stumbled the power of God is working, trans- 
forming the evil which men do into an instrument for their 
salvation, the eternal miracle of the Cross. Hence our comment 
on the whole problem of the relation of Christianity to the State 
must be cenditioned by our belief in the activity of God within 
the limitations imposed by the contemporary framework of 
historical, political, and social conditions, and may be expressed 
retrospectively and prospectively in the conviction that 


“Before man’s first, and after man’s poor last, 
God operated and will operate.” 
W. Bruce Younc. 


1W. R. Matthews: Christ, p. 80. 


OPSINT EREST. TO YOU: 


From our Librarian. Groups or members who have parcels 
of books from the Library are asked to return these, not to 
London, but to “Sunnylands,” Kettering, as early in December 
as may be convenient. (A certificate of posting should be kept.) 

The New Year’s boxes will again have a supplementary 
volume from new books, kindly made possible by generous 
grants from the Particular Baptist Fund and the Dr. Williams’s 
rust: 


Committee Meeting. Fourteen members, representing 
nearly all parts of the country, attended the July committee. 
E. Corns Davies presided. The following were welcomed :— 
A. Collie, Central Area; Stanley Baker, Eastern; E. C. Davies, 
North Eastern. Letters on various matters affecting the Fellow- 
ship were read from quite a large number of writers. Pre- 
liminary arrangements were made for 1942 Annual Meeting, 
and a good deal of attention was given to the question of linking 
up local Fraternals with the Fellowship. Matters arising out of 
the financial statement included the suggestion that probationers 
should be enrolled for one year as honorary members, and also 
the possibility of reducing or removing the membership sub- 
scription for retired ministers. Reports were presented concerning 
the Library and the Fraternal. The next meeting was fixed 
for Tuesday, November 18th, and the Secretary will be glad to 
receive notice of items for the Agenda. 


Association Reports» The West Midland Association has 
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decided to publish in its report a list of Fraternals held in the 
area together with the name of the Secretary. Our committee 
commends the suggestion to all Association Secretaries, as a most 
useful addition to the information given through the medium of 
annual reports. 


Much Blitzed. Our fellow member W. H. Compton 
probably takes first prize in honours as awarded by Hitler. 
His church at Portland, Southampton, was burned to the ground. 
Soon after he and his fellow members had settled down at the 
sister church at Carlton the buildings there were demolished; 
added to these two calamities Compton himself has been bombed 
out of house and home. We deeply sympathise with him but 
greatly admire his cheery courage in bravely carrying on. 


A Suggestion. L.E. Soal writing concerning the encourag- 
ing way in which his church at New Malden is carrying on in 
spite of a smashed building, gives a glimpse of emergency 
Sunday School work which, I think, is worth sharing with our 
readers. ‘‘We are holding Sunday School classes, brigades, 
etc., in various homes and gardens. By this means the Sunday 
School is not only being kept together, but is securing new 
scholars. My own feeling is that something along this line 
should be permanently established—a central Sunday School, 
with branches in homes distant from the centre. We all came 
together for the S.S.A. and had a wonderful surprise.” 


Youth Leads. Congratulations to West Ham Free Church 
Council in calling to its Presidential Chair Paul Rowntree 
Clifford. We are sure that, under his leadership, the Free 
Churches of West Ham will have a great year. It is interesting 
to know that in Politics also youth is coming into leadership. 
Lieut. G. C. Grey has been returned as Member of Parliament 
for Berwick-on-Tweed. Commenting upon his selection by the 
local Liberal Council, The Times of August 12th wrote: ‘‘This 
came as no surprise to those who had noticed the insistence at the 
Party’s recent Conference on the need for bringing more young 
people into politics.” We commend this dual example to the 
B.U. Council, and hope that a larger proportion of younger men 
will be elected to the chairmanship of committees. 


Obituary. In the passing of John Charles Carlile our 
Fellowship has lost one of its most distinguished members, the 
Denomination a trusted leader, and religious circles generally a 
man who in every sphere proved himself a power for good. 
This is not the place to attempt an estimate of his character and 
service; the Baptist Times has done that full well, but as 
members of the Fellowship we gratefully recall his abiding 
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interest in our work and his readiness by counsel and support 
to help us in every way. Our loss is great but we thank God 
for his life of service and the inspiration of his example. 


Edward Davies, who recently passed away at Wrexham 
at the age of 71, began his ministry in 1896 and fulfilled a helpful 
pastorate in several of our Welsh churches; his death is greatly 
lamented. 


The Pastorate. The best wishes of their fellow members 
go out to the following who have recently entered upon new 
pastorates:—E. W. Bacgn, Lincoln; P. H. Crunden, Slough; 
F. Hardingham, Parkstone; C. N. W. Harrison, Pembury; 
E. G. Keed, Gosport; H. P. Simmance, Peterborough; S. G. 
Tweed has recently accepted a Chaplaincy in the R.A.F., and 
W. T. Garling (Shipley) and W. H. Lewis (Bradford), after 
many years of faithful and honoured service, have retired from 
the pastorate. Let us remember these brethren, especially at the 
Sunday morning watch. 


Congratulations. We rejoice greatly with our fellow 
member F. J. Exley on the Jubilee of his marriage. We thank 
God for what Mr. and Mrs. Exley accomplished in the churches 
served and in the Missionary Society to which so many happy 
years were devoted. Blessings on them both. 


George Walker has just completed twenty-five years’ 
ministry at St. James’s Road, Watford; we add ours to the many 
well-deserved congratulations our brother has already received. 
We rejoice with A. S. Langley upon his splendid record of 
pastoral service, forty-four years of which were spent at Wednes- 
bury. We are glad to know that although the active pastorate 
has ceased, he is entering upon still wider duties as Secretary of 
the West Midland Association. May he be spared for many 
years to render service to our denomination. 


A Good Beginning. About twelve new members have 
joined our Fellowship during the last quarter, to each of whom 
we accord a hearty welcome. One brother, in responding to an 
invitation to join, writes: ‘I was pleased to hear from you and 
to know that your friends of the past are not left in the back- 
waters of H , unremembered. Of course I will join the 
Fellowship, and I enclose 2s. 6d., and also a cheque for three 
guineas, which please use for any good brother in distress.” A 
good beginning indeed. I might add that the Secretary himself 
is in a state of permanent distress, but he has been honest enough 
to pass on the cheque to the Treasurer for the Benevolent Fund. 
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Local Fraternals. Communications have been sent to local 
Fraternal Secretaries asking the appointment of one of the 
members as correspondent. If the matter has not been brought 
to the notice of your own Fraternal it is probably because the 
name and address of the Secretary are not known. In such a 
case I should be glad if you would personally interest yourself 
in the matter and either send me the name of the Secretary or 
bring the request to the notice of your Fraternal. S.G.M. 


THE. “BAPTIST 1 UES... 


The announcement that Dr. Townley Lord is to have, at 
least, temporary charge of the Baptist Times will command 
widespread satisfaction, and nowhere more so than amongst his 
ministerial brethren. The fortunes of a denominational journal 
are to a large extent in the hands of the ministers, and we at once 
ventured to assure Dr. Lord of the loyal support of his fellow- 
members in the B.M.F. We quote his warm-hearted reply : — 


“On the day on which it was announced that the interim 
supervision of the Baptist Times had fallen to me I received a 
letter conveying the good wishes of the Fellowship. The value 
and efficiency of our denominational paper depends so much on 
the sympathetic loyalty of the brethren that I feel a deep grati- 
tude for this encouragement. 


“These are difficult days for religious journals, as is proved 
by the number which, here and in America, have fallen by the 
way during recent years. But there is a real place for a paper 
like the Baptist Times, which, while specially devoted to the 
interests and concerns of our denomination, is fully alive to the 
wider claims of the kingdom. 


“I hope the brethren will permit a personal appeal from 
one who feels honoured to share their fellowship. Will you 
support the paper in your constituency? And will you see to it 
that information about our Baptist life reaches 4, Southampton 
Row from all over the country? A denominational organ exists 
to reflect the religious thought and life of the whole denomina- 
tion—of village as well as city. It should give expression in 
practice to what we hold in theory . . .~ that all who serve 
the same cause are brethren together. And I know that in these 
weeks of adjustment to a new task I can rely on the sympathy 
and understanding of our Fellowship.” 


THE BAPTIST UNION 
PUBLICATION DEPT. 


is anxious to co-operate with Church 
Officers in their endeavour to carry on 
the work in these difficult days. 


The Department is still able to supply 
nearly everythin? needed for use in 
Church and School, and Ministers and 
Secretaries are invited to take full 
advantage of the service available. 


As all profits from sales help Baptist Union Funds, 
you are spectally asked to purchase direct from 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


MORTON BURT & SONS, Ltd. 
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